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preterite singular and plural. I know of no one since Chaucer who holds 
" that we ought to say he sang and they sung." In his list of strong verbs such 
weak verbs as bleed, lead, read, etc., are included simply because the modern 
preterite shortens the vowel, and even plead, of Norman-French origin, is 
inserted and furnished in due form with a preterite and participle pled(V), thus 
elevating this illiterate form to the society of the literate. But I must bring 
this review to a close, and cannot notice the succeeding chapters. Suffice it 
to say that there are many more errors when dealing with Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon forms. Bosworth has supplied the quotations from the Gospels, but he 
is often quoted incorrectly. Gothic forms beginning with hw are repeatedly 
written wh, and there are other errors in Gothic words. In one short line 
from John xiii. 14 (p. 379) there are three errors in the Anglo-Saxon : the 
A. S. sceolon is written sceolen, eower is omitted, and dftres is written others. I 
am inclined to sympathize with Mr. Ramsey's hostility to the puristic rules 
about the use of shall and will, which are the inventions of modern English 
grammarians. It may be remembered that Mr. Marsh declared against them 
and predicted their speedy disappearance from the language : they certainly 
have no historical support, as every reader of the Bible can learn for himself. 
I must, in closing, call attention to the remarkable paradigm of /and, preterite 
of findan, on p. 445, and the remarks following on p. 446, and to the form 
secge for the imperative on p. 458. There are several errors in the quotations 
on p. 491, as a comparison with Morris and Skeat's Specimens, Part I, which 
has furnished them, will show. In the very first one liefe is written for tufe, 
and the word musestoch (mouse-trap) is left off, which materially affects the 
sense, causing the author to turn a genitive into an impossible plural. Mr. 
Ramsey has copiously illustrated his remarks with examples, the only correct 
method, but he should quote accurately, verbatim et literatim ; otherwise, he 
runs the risk of gross errors. Again, on p. 498, a lack of knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon has led him to turn a plural into a singular in Gen. xxxii. II. The 
quotations from Chaucer also need looking after on pp. 496 and 531, for the 
rhythm is sadly mutilated. On p. 522 the author rightly condemns the placing 
of an adverb between to and the infinitive, but I fear it is hopeless to fight 
against this blunder, which is gradually becoming more and more common 
where least expected. He also condemns the solecism of all others (p. 547), 
which, however, was more common in the Elizabethan period than now. 

If the historical part of the book could be rewritten, it would be improved : 
as it stands, it is a blind leader of the blind. 

James M. Garnett. 



Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griech- 
ischen. Von Dr. Peter Schmitt. Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache. Herausg. von M. Schanz. Band III, Heft 2. 
Wtlrzburg, A. Stuber's Verlagshandlung, 1889. 

The practical interest in Schmitt's book, Ueber den Ursprung des Substantiv- 
satzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, which appeared in 1889, was very 
much lessened by the fact that soon after its publication the main results were 
assimilated by Professor Goodwin in his new Moods and Tenses, which came 
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out the following year. After the appearance of any considerable text -book 
there is always a tendency to call a halt, and to the ordinary student Professor 
Goodwin's repertory may well seem full enough to meet all reasonable 
demands. But for that matter the old edition seemed a satisfying portion to 
the run of syntacticians. Mr. Monro, for instance, in his review of the new 
Moods and Tenses (C. R. 1890, p. 261), said that 'with all the additions and 
amplifications which it has undergone, there has been nothing of importance 
to correct or withdraw.' Assuredly Mr. Monro has claimed for Professor 
Goodwin much more than Professor Goodwin himself would claim. There 
has been correction enough and withdrawal enough to make the new Moods 
and Tenses a radically different book from the original work, and it would be 
a pity that correction and withdrawal should cease simply because so high a 
standard of excellence has been attained. In looking over Schmitt's book 
again to see what or how much Professor Goodwin has not used, I have made 
a few notes, which I will produce here instead of the detailed review which I 
had planned when the book first fell under my eye. 

The introductory chapter deals with the different ways of fusing two 
independent sentences, or rather "koyoi, into one. The second sentence is 
taken up into the first as an integral part of it, or is added to the first by 
means of a joint. The former construction is that of the accusative and 
infinitive or the participle, although it is not fair to call that a fusion which is 
really one to begin with, and which cannot be disintegrated without an entire 
change of conception. The latter construction is that of a relative sentence 
or equivalent. According to Schmitt the construction of the accusative and 
inf. is derived from the locative element of the infinitive. Svva/iai Xaflelv is 
' ich habe Kraft im Nehmen.' This is the same view that Deecke, in his 
recently published grammar, takes for Latin. To Deecke audeo dicere is ' ich 
bin verwegen im Behaupten,' whereas Monro prefers the dative for Greek, and 
hBs'Xo Sdiisvai is ' I am willing for giving.' To be sure, the locative is also a 
whither case (cf. x a / ia ^ — X n f i <*&), and so we come back to the dative of the 
purpose, and then again the dative of the purpose brings us to the old- 
fashioned terminal accusative, which is the accusative of the inner object. 
fiovkofiai Ihvai 'ich will gehen,' ' I will go,' are all suspiciously alike in their 
conception. All deorganized parts of speech are neuter accusatives, and the 
infinitive in vacuo, so to speak, is an accusative of the inner object. Out of 
the infinitive /xaxsoftat we may conjure up an original dative ' To arms.' This 
is what it may have been to the prehistoric Greek, and this is certainly an 
easy way to get at the imperative infinitive (A. J. P. XIV 124). But what of 
the historical Greek? Even with our sign 'to' we cannot keep our so-called 
inf. to its dative work, and to the historical Greek the imperative inf. was 
nothing more than, for instance, s'adresser is to the Frenchman of to-day. If 
the infinitive is to live as a verb it must die as a noun. Sovvai, whether dative 
by rights or locative, or both, resigns its privileges as a noun, and only gets 
them back by the article. r<p dovvcu is a dative not as ru dovrc is a dative, but 
as ra Xdfij3da is a dative. The original dative sense of Sovvai has withdrawn 
itself from the consciousness, no matter what dative habits it may have kept 
up in certain syntactical combinations. But what of the ace. and inf.? The 
ace. that goes with the inf. depended originally on the leading verb as much as 
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does the inf., and this Schmitt sees, though he maintains that in the course of 
time the consciousness that the ace. belonged to the leading clause vanished, 
and the accusative was felt to belong to the inf. But when does that detach- 
ment begin ? So long as the ace. and inf. is an object we can hardly speak of 
detachment. It is only when the accusative and inf. becomes a formal subject 
that the trouble begins, a trouble which we need not borrow now, especially 
as we have a much more difficult transition in our own language, in which 
'for-\- objective case-)- to w. inf.' is treated as the subject of a sentence. But 
not to go into matters that will carry us too far afield, let us look at the object 
clauses which take the ace. and inf., beginning with Homer. These clauses 
follow, according to Schmitt, verba sentiendi, dicendi, cogitandi and verba affectus. 
Of the verba sentiendi, d/cowj is the only one that takes the inf. in Homer, and 
that only four times, according to Schmitt ; five times, according to Ebeling. 
irwQavojiai is so construed once, B 119. But it would be a mistake to consider 
reipeaOai Tpdac in anovnsv Teipecdcu Tpaiac, Z 386, ' as virtually = bri ereipovro 
Tpuec' (Monro, H. G. 2 §237, 2). anova with inf. is construed after the analogy 
of verbs of thinking, and verbs of thinking cannot be replaced by on construc- 
tions, anoiio with ace. and inf. is and abides ' to think from hearsay,' as anovu 
with ace. participle is ' to know from hearsay.' It is not a verbttm sentiendi, but 
a verbum cogitandi. Of the verbs of saying, <f»/fii is chief. But <p>/fii is essentially 
a verb of creation. It does more than say : it declares, it avers (A. J. P. IV 56), 
and the inf. after it is not separated from the inf. after verbs of will by an 
impassable gulf. The verba cogitandi can have no other than the inf. construc- 
tion ; ' to think ' is in a sense to create, and in the verba affectus that take the 
ace. and inf. the will is involved. From all this it would appear that the 
whole batch may be put under the dative inf., and that we must postpone the 
parallelism between ace. with inf. and in with the finite verb. This parallelism 
is not to be denied for the later times, when the opt. of 0. 0. comes in, but a 
large part of its domain the inf. keeps for itself, and (prjiu allows no intrusion, 
or as good as none. 

As the inf. will not yield all its rights to the object sentence, so the 
participle refuses to give up the verba sentiendi, in the full sense of actual 
perception, to b and its kind. Actual perception must have the participle, for 
the participle is, as I have elsewhere ventured to express it, the skin of the 
object. Intellectual perception may have the same construction as actual 
perception, but it is only in a figure, and it usually takes the separate object 
sentence 6, on and the like. This is a vital difference and assuredly not a 
subtle difference, and yet it seems to be extremely hard to bring it into the 
sphere of elementary grammar, to which it belongs. (Comp. A.J. P. XIV 103.) 
After verbs of emotion we have the object sentence as well as the participle — 
in fact, in preference to the participle — but this is not surprising, in view of 
the manifold play of emotion itself. 

We now proceed to the proper subject of Schmitt's essay. 6 and brt of the 
object sentence, like the other relatives, are considered by Schmitt as originally 
demonstrative in their nature, and as representing syntactically the accusative 
of the inner object, the ace. of the object effected. Our English feeling would 
lead us to the classification of this accus. as the ace. of the object affected. In 
' I know that my Redeemer liveth,' 'that' is hardly felt as an inner object, 
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even after ' knowledge ' is added. But the object affected will not yield the 
causal meaning of b and oti, and it requires no stretch of art to elicit the 
object affected from the object effected, the outer object from the inner. 
Indeed, Schmitt himself is evidently inclined to consider the inner object as 
the original use of the ace, although he is afraid to go so far as Erdmann (Ueb. 
die Syntax Otfrids, Halle, 1874, p. 76.) whom he cites as the originator of the 
view. Let us read what Bernhardy says (Wissenschaftliche Syntax, Berlin, 
1829, p. 105): " Der Accusativus stellt das Objekt dar, den Inhalt und das 
Moment des Verbums, und zwar zuerst als ein absolutes oder unmittelbares 
Objekt, die reine Wirkung und an sich betrachtet, u. s. w.," seven years before 
Trendelenburg rediscovered the meaning of the Greek aiTiarudi. All this 
wisdom is as old as the nomenclature of the cases (cf. A. J. P. II 89). 

This ace. of the inner object, or oti, appears in various categories which I 
cannot undertake to pursue here. Suffice it to notice that Schmitt gets himself 
tangled up in relative and dependent interrogative, and calls owTroir/c (o 171) a 
direct interrogative, though the dependence was clearly shown years and years 
ago by grammarians and commentators. This form of the dependent sentence, 
it may further be observed, has very little hold in Homer on verbs of saying. 
It was not until the optative was developed as the oratio obliqua form of the 
indie, that oti could have a wide sweep ; and that phase was not reached in 
Homer, as was pointed out many years ago. Comp. Tr. Am. Phil. Ass. 1878, 
p. 9, and A. J. P. IV 419, where it is shown that Delbriick stopped short in his 
analysis, t'mtlv oti, on which there is still so much pedantical insistence (in 
spite of A. J. P. IV 88, VI 489; Humphreys on So. Antig. 647), has but two 
examples in all Homer, P 655, tt 131 ; whereas uizuv 'say' has, according to 
Ebeling, three with the inf., N 666, 2 9, £2 113, and even if we leave out N 666, 
where the tenses show something of prophetic strain, Homeric honors are easy. 
No one would advise the writing of emelv 'say' with inf. in a Greek exercise; 
but it is not bad Greek, nor even odd Greek. 

Much space is given by Schmitt to the discussion of bit as an introductory 
particle to the object clauses. Is it merely the accusative of the inner object 
to bare, or has it already differentiated itself as a temporal particle corres- 
ponding to tots ? Schmitt decides for the latter view, and thinks that the 
temporal sense has simply been weakened, just as he considers the 'how' 
sense of <5f to have been so weakened as often to be indistinguishable from 
oti. But there are passages enough of Greek in which the 'how' sense of cif 
is absolutely necessary, a fact which one would not gather from L. and S.'s 
article on cic. So, f. i., Andok. 2, 14; Isokr. 2, 3 ; 3, 10; 16, 11. 15; Aischin. 
2 i 35 ! D. 24, 139. Now, so long as such passages are found, it is idle to main- 
tain that there is ever an absolute indifference to the use now of uc and now 
of "otl. Some authors may be more scrupulous than others. Some authors 
may be more scrupulous at one time of life than at another, diftwv oic ought 
to produce a 'crawly' sensation in a Hellenist, and it does produce a crawly 
sensation when we find that Plato uses it 14 times in the Laws, against 16 
times of the normal Sf/'Aov oti (A. J. P. X 472 ; cf. XII 497, bottom). 

As I said (A. J. P. VI 487), 'that' and 'how' are in a sense interchangeable, 
in a sense they are not, as any one who is familiar with English narrative 
knows. The classic 'how that,' the vulgar and dialectic 'as' and 'as how,' 
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bring directly to our feeling mi and o>f, and wc may be translated 'how' in 
very many passages of Greek where it is mechanically rendered ' that.' 1 A 
certain deadening has taken place, but my collections show only one passage 
in which the deadening has gone so far as to make a difference between «? 
and ttuc possible. We read, [Dem.] 32,4: airdf eypatyev kv rC> iyKkrifiaTi »f £» 
to) •Ke^dyst dwalero (it a; d' ov irpooeypaipsv W eyu <j>pdaa). 

A similar deadening is noticed by Schmitt in regard to ovvsna, which fades 
out to ' that' just as 6wri declines to a mere on. 

The second paper of Schmitt's essay treats of the shift of person necessitated 
by indirect discourse. In Homer the tenses do not shift. Verbs of saying 
and verbs of showing are on a different plane, but of this Homer recks not. 
They have alike the construction of the independent sentence. There is no 
repraesentatio, as there is no oratio obliqua opt. in Homer, except for the interro- 
gative sentence. 

How much of this will be new to the student, how much an old story, may 
be gathered from the hints already given in this survey. Every one who has 
had anything to do with syntactical study knows how much of it is rediscovery, 
how much reminiscence. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 

1 If Professor Goodwin had followed the advice given in the passage cited above, and read 
Coleridge's ' Love,' he would have thought twice before he committed himself to the statement 
that 'how' for 'that' is vulgar. 



